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the Civil Administration are trying to turn the farmers*
thoughts to crops that are wanted. Java sends too much
sugar, so sugar-cane that will stand varied climates is being
fostered, oil-bearing crops, etc.

Further south-east the Ganges and Jumna have long been
spread on the land, the great Ganges Canal having been
made and opened by the East India Company.

In the south and west, a huge storage scheme for rain-
water has been carried out, and more remains to be done,
and from such storage lakes made in the southern and
western hills, canal systems lay out the store of water as
required.

The visitor to India who would see the truer wonders of
the East should arrange a motor drive along the great avenues
that grow along the canals; he will be astounded at what has
been done. The glory of the Punjab Canal System, the
beauty of the ways, say in March when the young shisham
leaves are coming out, far transcends the glory and interest
of any of the relics of the past.

There are 75,000 miles of canals and nearly thirty-two
million acres* of canal-watered land. Lest irrigation engin-
eers, however, raise their brows, let it be mentioned that
over-irrigation and a careless peasantry have brought their
own diseases. Seepage means mosquitoes and malaria, and
irrigation is bringing salts to the surface, as it did in Baby-
lonia, and new remedies are required for new troubles. Yet
arid land cannot be turned to gardens and fields without some
set-backs for science to handle.

AGRICULTURE GENERALLY

It has been said that 95 per cent of the population are
rural and over 70 per cent actual agriculturalists. There
are over 1166 million acres in the whole land; of this about
18 per cent is unculturable, but in British India the uncultur-

1 Figures of 1930 (British India only). It will when existing schemes are
finished, be 40,000,000, and eventually 50,000,000; which is about equal to
the rest of the world.